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THE FIRST 
CHAPTER OF GENESIS 


By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.AS. 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SOLAR DEPARTMENT, ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


Ore subject is the First Chapter of Genesis. 
I take it that all here are agreed upon two points: 
First.—We believe that God is. 
Next.—We believe that He made the world ; that 
is, the entire material universe. 

There is a third proposition which we must also accept 
absolutely, if we are to discuss our chosen subject to any 
profit. That third proposition is: God is Himself the 
Author of this chapter which tells us how He made the 


world. 
1. Genesis I. is a Revelation from God. 


There are only two possible sources for the chapter : 

God Himself, the Creator, Who knew the mode and order of 
“creation ; or man, who did not know, but imagined it. 

It is manifest that the act of creation cannot have come 
under human observation: it predated man, it escaped his 
experience entirely. Nor could he learn of it by tradition : 
there was no one to hand down any account of it to him. 
Nor could he infer it from any study of what we term the 
processes of nature. For the act of creation is not one of 
the processes of nature: it preceded them all as assuredly 
as it preceded man himself. 

So tradition, history, science, are all helpless to give man 
any knowledge as to the act of creation. All our knowledge 
of nature and of the processes of nature, arises out of, and 
is based upon, our observation of nature. If this first 
chapter of Genesis is the invention of some man, or of some 
school or succession of men, or the outcome, it may be, of 
the speculations and inventions of many men, slowly deve- 
loping through long ages ; if, in short, its origin is human, 

~~ N.B.—These pamphlets are abbreviations of papers read before the Victoria 
Institute by the authors named. There have been no additions or essential 
alterations, only abbreviations, 
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2 THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS 


not Divine, then it is worthless. It supplies us with fiction 
only, not with fact ; it preserves to us no testimony of any 
witness, no record of any observer; and it would not be 
worth while to discuss it. 

That which men can observe and experience and have 
recorded is of value to all whom the record reaches, but if 
the record rests upon no experience, upon no observation, 
if it deals with facts that lie outside all human experience 
and observation, and is built up merely of suppositions, then 
it has no value: it is the baseless fabric of a dream. This 
first chapter of Genesis is only valuable if it comes to us 
from knowledge. 

We are thus brought face to face with the fundamental 
question of the actuality of Revelation, for whatever may 
have been the process by which this first chapter of Genesis 
was given to man, the chapter is either a revelation which 
came from God, orit tells us nothing. If we are reasonable, 
truth-loving men, we must reject it altogether, as void of 
worth and significance, unless we accept it as a revelation 
given by God Himself to man: a “ primitive revelation ”’ 
in the most precise sense of the term. 


2, Genesis I. is a Revelation of the Creator rather 
than of the Things Created. 


Most men are content to accept the universe just as they 
find it, without inquiry as to how it came into existence or 
speculation as to its beginning. But there are also those in 
whom the sight of the order and beauty of the universe 
raises deep thoughts and questions. ‘‘ Whence and how 
did this mighty frame of things arise? What was its 
beginning ? ” 

“The beginning.’”’ Had the universe a beginning ? 
Some have thought not. It is now, it was yesterday ; why 
not for yesterdays without end? May it not have existed 
always ? 

This is the doctrine of the eternity of matter, a doctrine 
that appears under several different forms and names. 
Pure Materialism recognizes matter as the only existence ; 
Pantheism professes to recognize the existence of God, but 
only as inseparable from the material universe; Monism 
asserts their complete identity, 

But most thinkers are clear that these are unintelligent 
ways of evading the very question which is raised by the 
presence of the visible universe. Why should matter have 
had no beginning ? Human life, the highest product of the 
changes through which the universe has passed, certainly 
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had a beginning ; organic life in general had a beginning ; 
why not the complete structure out of which they arose ? 

We desire then to know how the universe came into 
existence. Many who put this question desire, and indeed 
expect, that the answer should be expressed in the terms of 
natural science. They have so ill-defined a conception of 
the character and scope of science that they EDR that the 
answer falls within its powers. 

The answer of the first chapter of Genesis is of another 
kind: “In the beginning, God.” Here the origin of the 
universe is found, not in itself, but elsewhere. It is true 
that, if God be also unknown, we learn nothing; but if 
God can be known, then His bringing the world into 

existence is no longer unexplained, though it may transcend 
our understanding. The method of His working may escape 
us, yet if we can know God Himself, we can learn something 
of His purpose, and therefore the significance of what He 
has wrought. The true explanation of created things is 
found in the Creator. 


3. We know God by Revelation only. 


How can God be known? The analogy of science may 
help us. That which men have learnt concerning sun, 
moon, and stars, they have learnt in one way and in one way 
only: it is from the sun, moon, and stars themselves that 
men have derived their knowledge of them ; the sole foun- 
dation of astronomy is Observation. As the science has 
developed,and become more complex, there has been division 
of labour; and now some men are observers, others are 
computers, and others again subject the results of computa- 
tion to further discussion and analysis ; but actual observa- 
tion comes first and last and in between ; the whole structure 
of the science is built upon it. 

So with the other sciences ; as geology, biology, and the 
rest. We have learned of the rocks from the rocks ; of life 
from life. If we would learn of God, our knowledge of Him 
must come from Himself: there is no other source possible. 
Some scientific men have argued as if, since they have learnt 
of nature from nature, by observation of nature, and through 
their natural powers, they could also learn of God from 
nature, by observation of nature, and through their natural 
powers, without God having aught to do with their learning 
of Him. 

But God is the ante source of light concerning Himself. 
We know of Him that which He has told us; we can learn 
nothing more: He is our only possible source of knowledge 
in this field ; it is only in His light that we can see light. 
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And if He gives us light concerning Himself, no matter by 
what method, then that light is Revelation. ‘‘ No man has 
seen God at any time’; He is not perceptible to our senses, 
so that Observation, the source of our knowledge of material 
things, is not possible here. And speculation is worthless. 
It is quite true that not a few men believe that speculation 
is a source of knowledge with respect to external nature 
and scientific men often receive accounts of “ discoveries ”’ 
which the ignorant have evolved out of their inner conscious- 
ness. The progress of science has been marked by the ruth- 
less extermination of such “ discoveries ’’: it has destroyed 
many; it will destroy more; it knows no toleration for 
anything of the kind. It is upon facts that have been de- 
finitely recognized, not upon unsubstantiated speculations, 
that the structure of science has been founded. 

And what is true of science, is true also of theology. As 
we know nothing of nature from guesses, so we know nothing 
of God from guesses. Our knowledge of Him must rest upon 
established facts ; that is to say, it must come from Him 
alone. Our knowledge of Him must have been His gift to 
us, or we have no knowledge of Him at all. 

Here then is the importance. of the first chapter of 
Genesis. It is no record of events that came within human 
experience ; it is no inference from human speculation; it 
is the word of God Himself to man. What is the message 
which He desires us to hear ? 


4. Genesis I. reveals Seven Truths concerning God. 


There are seven great truths which, I believe, are taught 
in this chapter : 

. That God is. 

. That He Himself created all things. 

That He created all things, not in one act, but in 
, several. 

That He made man in His own image. 

. That He gave man dominion over all the Earth. 

. That He rested from creation on the seventh day. 

. That He hallowed the seventh day. 

The first two of these truths are, I believe, accepted by 
all our members, for the Victoria Institute proclaims its 
“faith in the existence of one Eternal God, Who in His 
Wisdom created all things very good.” 

But it is worth noting how these truths are taught and 
the opposing errors condemned. Here it is that the third 
truth becomes of importance—that God created all things, 
not in one act, but in several. There is no enunciation of a 
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series of dogmatic propositions, positive or negative; we 
are presented instead with the record of a succession of facts : 
facts of ‘‘ history,” if we may extend the term “ history ”’ to 
include events before the advent of man, events of which 
God Himself was the only Narrator. 

But the bearing of these facts on theology and religion 
is of transcendent weight. Mankind has worshipped the © 
objects of nature and the powers of nature, such as the 
broad expanse of sky, the solid earth and restless sea, trees 
and plants and the powers of vegetation, sun, moon and 
stars, and the varied forms of animal life, or the spiritual 
essences that are supposed to indwell them, but this poly- 
theism receives its condemnation in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Here we are told that all these are not gods, but 
things, “creatures of His hand,’ called into existence by 
the word of His power. 

Not less definite is the condemnation of dualism: the 
doctrine of two opposing principles in creation, one good, 
the other evil. There is but one God, and He has created 
all things very good. 

Still more striking, if possible, is the condemnation of 
pantheism. We are often told that the progress of religion 
has been from fetishism to animism, thence to polytheism, 
and finally to monotheism. But this last step is not in 
the order of evolution: the natural heir and successor of 
polytheism is not monotheism, but pantheism. Nature 
worship is still nature worship, even though the worshipper 
no longer discriminates between the deities of air and earth, 
of mountain and plain, but, in order to satisfy an intellectual 
syncretism, prefers to integrate the whole. - 

Monism is a late form of pantheism; like it, yet to 
be distinguished from it. Pantheism seeks to be philoso- 
phical, monism to be scientific ; with the result that pan- 
theism is unscientific monism, and monism is unphiloso- 
phic pantheism, both being integrated forms of paganism ; 
the first from the more spiritual side, the second from the 
more material. 

No such thought can be reconciled with the first chapter 
of Genesis. If God made light first, saw it and pronounced 
it good, and proceeded to make the firmament, and so 
through a succession of distinct acts, the pantheistic or 
monistic position is impossible. God is Light, it is true, but 
light is not God: He transcends it. 

The fourth truth revealed in this chapter is that God 
made man in His own image. Were it not for this, there 
could be no revelation of God to man. We have seen that 
man’s science is essentially anthropomorphic, not because 
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nature is human, but because man is the percipient. So 
man’s knowledge of God is also necessarily anthropomorphic, 
not because God is human, but because man is the recipient 
of God’s Revelation of Himself. Just as we arrive at some 
dim apprehension of the distance of the stars from knowing 
the length of our stride, so if man is to know God, there — 
must be something in man that answers to God, and can 
therefore respond to Revelation, and lead man to an 
apprehension of what is in God. 

The fifth truth is that God gave man dominion over all 
the earth. Here we have the charter of science : the right to 
that freedom of research which the man of science demands. 
Whether man excercises this dominion wisely and rightly or 
not, is not the question we are debating now; suffice it to 
say that in nothing is man’s dominion over the earth more 
clearly shown than in the progress which he has made in the 
various departments of science. 

Sixthly, God rested from creation on the seventh day. 
The significance of this fact from the scientific point of view 
is this: From the time that man came, there has been no 
discontinuity in the natural order; no new energy has 
been introduced ; no new order founded. Here we find the 
theological basis of that which is the primary assumption 
of science: the unbroken continuity of nature. Let it not 
be forgotten that this assumption of continuity, “ which 
may be called the law of causality, cannot be proved but 
must be believed ; in the same way as we believe the funda- 
mental assumptions of religion with which it is closely and 
intimately connected.’ But we must also remember that 
for science it is a necessary assumption ; it is only within the 
limits of this assumption that scientific reasoning can take 
place. 

Lastly, God sanctified the seventh day. The full 
significance of this expression is not brought out in Scripture 
until we meet it again as a quotation in the fourth of the 
“Ten Words” of Sinai; but from its context there, it is 
clear that the sanctification of the seventh day meant that 
man was differentiated from the lower animals. Six days 
only was he to labour for his food ; the seventh day was not 
his, but God’s ; a day on which he should worship God and 
enter into communion with Him. 

These seven great truths present us with the true re- 
lations of man to God, his Creator, and to nature, his 
fellow-creature. Above man is God, the infinite and eternal 
Creator ; below man is the great and glorious universe which 
God has called into being; between the two stands man, 
in Asean small, feeble, and insignificant, but by virtue of 
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God’s patent, conferred upon him, endowed with power to 
have communion with God, and dominion over nature—to 
follow Religion, and develop Science. 

To bring out these seven truths from the chapter before 
us is no triumph of forced and ingenious exegesis: they lie | 
upon its surface, plain to every man. Ifthe chapter be read 
to a child or to an unlearned peasant of ordinary intelligence, 
both would draw from it the same conclusions that I have 
done ; indeed in almost every case I have used the very 
words of the chapter itself. And these seven truths are 
fundamental: the teachings of this chapter are necessary, 
necessary for all men. They furnish the great safeguard 
against idolatry and polytheism and all the unspeakable 
degradations of body, mind, and spirit to which these lead. 
This chapter declares to man from the outset his true 
position in the universe, and enables him to take his first 
step in the knowledge of God, which is Religion, and his 
first step in the knowledge of nature, which is Science. 


s, “God said.” 


The basis of all the science of to-day is found in the 
principle of continuity: the principle that like causes 
produce like effects, or, to use less debatable terms, that like 
antecedents are followed by like consequents, and that the 
phenomena perceived to-day follow necessarily and con- 
tinuously from the phenomena of yesterday. 

The first chapter of Genesis is not concerned with such 
continuity. Six times it is recorded “And God said” ; 
and in answer to that Word, a change in the condition of 
nature followed immediately. Two different words are used 
in connexion with that change—‘‘ God created,” and “ God 
made ’’—and some commentators have laid great stress upon 
the distinction between these two terms. It lies outside 
my province and present purpose to debate this distinction. 
In one thing they agree: they indicate a change in the 
course of nature, which, but for the command of God, would 
not have taken place., If the word had never gone forth, 
“ Let there be light,”’ then the darkness that was on the face 
of the deep would never have been dispelled. The creation 
of light on the first day was good and complete in itself, but 
contained no germ or potentiality of the creation of the 
second day. The command “Let there be a firmament ” 
was as necessary in its turn as the command “ Let there be 
light ’’ had been before it ; but again the condition produced ' 
had no germ or potency of the creation of the third day. So 
in like manner if the command of the third day, “ Let the 
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waters under the heaven be gathered together into one 
place and let the dry land appear,” had not been issued, our 
continents and islands would never have risen above the 
waters to bring forth grass, herb, and tree. 

So with the remaining days. The meaning of the 
chapter is missed if the work of the sixth day is regarded 
as the necessary evolution and development of the fifth, and 
that of the fifth day, as arising in like manner continuously 
from that of the fourth, and so backward from the beginning. 
The fiat of the Almighty, repeated six times over, implies 
the introduction of a new principle on each occasion, and 
the commencement of a new continuity, which held from 
that time forward and raised the Creature in each case to a 
higher plane. We often speak of Creation as a single act, 
and there is a sense in which that holds good. But this first 
chapter of Genesis declares the truth that God accomplished 
Creation, not in a single act, but in several—there were 
several creations. 


6. ‘In Six Days the Lord made Heaven and Earth.” 


What was the nature of these days of creation? What 
was their length ? And where are we to place them in the 
course of time? Many different opinions have been formed 
upon these questions, which may be summarized as follows : 

(a) “‘ At one time the chapter was interpreted to 
mean that the entire universe was called into 
existence about 6000 years ago in six days of 
24 hours each. , 

(0) “ Later it was recognized that both geology and 
astronomy seemed to indicate the existence of 
matter for untold millions of years instead of 
some 6000. It was then pointed out that, so 
far as the narrative was concerned, there 
might have been a period of almost unlimited 
duration between its first verse and its third ; 
and it was suggested that the six days of 
Creation were six days of 24 hours each, in 
which, after some great cataclysm, 6000 
years ago, the face of the earth was renewed 
and replenished for the habitation of man, the 
preceding geological ages being left entirely 
unnoticed. 

(c) “ Some writers have confined the cataclysm and 
renewal to a small portion of the earth’s 
surface—to ‘Eden’ and its neighbourhood. 

(zd) “‘ Other commentators have laid stress on the 
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truth revealed in Scripture that ‘one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day,’ and have urged 
the argument that the six days of Creation 
were really vast periods of time, during which 
the earth’s geological changes and the evolu- 
tion of its varied forms of life were running 
their course. | 

(e) ‘ Others again have urged that the six days of 
Creation were six literal days, but instead of 
being consecutive, were separated by long ages. 

(f) “ And yet, again, as no man was present during 
the Creation period, it has been suggested that 
the Divine revelation of it was given to Moses 
or some other inspired prophet in six suc- 
cessive visions or dreams, which constituted 
the “six days’ in which the chief facts of 
Creation were set forth.” (Astronomy of the 
Bible, pp. 20-21.) : 

It does not lie within my province to discuss the bearing 
upon these interpretations of the meaning of the Hebrew 
word yom, here translated “ day’’—that is for Oriental 
scholars. But the question appeals to me as an astronomer 
from a different point of view, one that has received little or 
no consideration. An astronomical day, or rather let us put 
it, ““a day of man,” involves'four things :—(1r) an earth 
that has obtained definite form ; that (2) has begun to turn 
on its axis ; (3) asun that shines; and (4) a man upon the 
earth to see. In order that “ evening” and “ morning ’”’ 
may indicate definite forms of time, a fifth condition is 
necessary—a selected locality upon the turning earth, 
from which the sun may be seen to set and to rise. 

The chapter before us gives us no hint that, at the moment 
when the word of command of the first day was spoken, the 
earth had received any definite form. There is no hint of 
its rotation, nor of any choice of a special locality. It was 
not until the fourth day that the sun was set in the firma- 
ment to give light upon the earth ; nor until the sixth day 
that there was a man to perceive the succession of evenings 
and mornings. Surely then the seven days of Creation are 
not seven days of man, but seven days of God. But this 
must give them a stronger, not a weaker, claim to be rightly 
called days. If God regards them as days, then days they 
were in the fullest sense; no matter how difficult, nay 
perhaps impossible, it may be for us to define them in our 
vernacular. Yet, since man was made in the image of God, 
it may well be that the days of man are faint types or 
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images of the days of God: the six days of man’s labour, of 
God's six days of creative work; the seventh day of man’s 
rest, of the day which God blessed and sanctified. 


7. “The Evening Bad the Morning.” 


But if it is impossible for us to define the days of God in 
the terms of our human experience of time, is it impossible 
that God should translate them for us? We find that the 
record of each day’s work is concluded by the same formula 
—‘‘ and there was evening, and there was morning.” This 
expression is both unusual and striking, particularly in the 
case of the first day, “‘ And there was evening and there was 
morning, day one.” 

The suggestion to my own mind is that each “ day”’ 
was bounded by its evening and by its morning. The 
natural objection to this view is, that the interval between 
evening and morning is not “‘ day ”’ but “ night ”’; but the 
objection itself recalls the interpretation (/) given above, of 
the seven days of Creation as seven successive dreams given 
to some prophet of old. This is the suggestion once put 
forth by Hugh Miller, and adopted by the late Rev. Prof. 
Charles Pritchard, in his work, Nature and Revelation ; and 
it deserves careful attention. 

If Genesis I. is a revelation from God, it must have been 
made originally to some man ; it is through some man that 
we have received it. We have instances in Scripture of 
many types and kinds of revelation. Sometimes the prophet 
has heard an audible voice ; sometimes the Divine message 
has been impressed inwardly in his spirit ; sometimes his 
own organs of speech have been moved by the Divine power ; 
sometimes he has fallen into a trance and seen a vision ; 
sometimes the revelation has come to him in the dreams of 
sleep. 

Now the language of this first chapter of Genesis deserves 
special attention ; 1t is unlike all other Scripture. No man 
was present ; God was the Actor and the only Historian ; 
yet we have nowhere the prophetic formula, “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.’’ God is always spoken of in the third person ; 
yet, though no man could have been present, the record reads 
as if it were that of an eye-witness, who saw the whole 
succession of events passing before his sight, though he took 
no part in them and no word was addressed to him. If we 
think of the chapter as the record of some seer to whom the 
whole was revealed in a week of nights, the dream of one 
creative day each night, the expression, “and there was 
evening and there was morning, day one ’’ comes with the 
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SEY and graphicness of a personal narrative by the 
prophet. - The sun went down and darkness fell upon the 
landscape: then, as with Eliphaz the Temanite, “‘a thing 
was secretly brought to him, and his ear received a whisper 
thereof. In thought from the visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth upon men” (Job iv. 12-13). Between 
the evening and the morning the vision came to him, the 
vision of the first day of Creation—" there was evening and 
there was morning, day one.’ 


8. “God saw.” 


But this was a vision, a dream. Visions have their place 
and purpose, but as scientific men we crave for the actual, as 
religious men for the real. If the vision was true, there 
must have been a reality which it represented and expressed. 

Five times over in the chapter we read “‘ God Saw. 
How often have these words been read as if they ran, “‘ man 
saw’? It is not the same thing, for “ the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward appearance ”’ 
(I Samuel xvi. 7). Man sees the outward appearance, the 
effect, the phenomenon ; God sees the inward substance, the 
causes, the reality ; that which lies at the basis of nature, as 
well as that which is at the basis of character. 

This thought is strikingly expressed in the 139th 
Psalm : 

‘“My substance was not hid from Thee, 

When I was made in secret, 

And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 

Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect ; 

And in Thy book all my members wete written, 

. Which in continuance were fashioned, 

When as yet there was none of them.” 

And these words are as applicable to the weaving of the 
wondrous fabric of the Cosmos as to that great mystery, the 
formation and growth of the yet unborn child. 

“Which in continuance were fashioned.” The con- 
tinuity of nature is the dominant note of science to-day: the 
thought that nature, as it now is, has been “ fashioned in 
continuance ’’ from its condition in the past. It is a new 
thought in these, our times; it has hardly found general 
recognition for three generations of men ; yet it is clearly 
intimated here and elsewhere in the Scriptures i in documents 
that were written nearly 3000 years ago. 

We have seen that creation precedes continuity, and is 
not an item in its course; but when did creation take place ? 
The answer to that question is not so obvious as some have 
been ready to suppose. 


We 
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The existence of man, as recognized by God Almighty, 
did not begin with man’s own consciousness of it, but with 
the beginning of that continuity of nature which eventually 
resulted in man’s coming—into living, conscious existence. 
He existed to God long before he existed to himself. This 
truth is set forth with great distinctness in the address of 
Wisdom, in the book of Proverbs, where the work of creation 
is especially referred to: 


‘‘ The Lord possessed Me in the beginning of His way, 
Before His works of old. 
I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 


Or ever the earth was. 
* * * * * 


When He gave to the sea His decree, 
That the waters should not pass His commandment : 
When He appointed the foundations of the earth: 
_ Then I was by Him, as One brought up with Him: 
And I was daily His delight, 
» Rejoicing always before Him ; 
Rejoicing in the habitable part of His earth ; 
And My delights were with the sons of men.’ 
prdvete viii, 22-31.) 

Six times God uttered the creative word ; six times that 
word was followed by the instant coming into existence of 
that which had been commanded. But when God beheld that 
which He had made and saw that it was good, does it follow 
that, could a man have been there to look on, there was 
anything present which would have been apparent to his 
sight ; anything, that is to say, that he could have recog- 
nized as an accomplishment of the command? Turn back 
to the text which I have already quoted: “‘ Thine eyes did 
see my substance, yet being unperfect ; and in Thy book all 
my members were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.’’ Is not the 
Psalmist here enunciating a truth that concerns much more 
than his own bodily existence? If this earth of ours had 
consciousness and spirit, as well as mass, might it not repeat 
the very words of the Psalmist ? Might not sun and moon 
and all the heavenly host join in the same ascription, and so 
with all the forms of life and energy ? 

And this, not only because God is all-knowing, foreseeing 
the end from the beginning, and beholding the thing that is 
afar off as if it were near ; but because He can perceive and 
gauge the outcome of the hidden forces now secretly in 
operation. To Him the far-off results are present, both 
because He is not subject, as the creature is, to the limita- 
tions of time, and because He sees the causes that are 
working towards the final effect. When God spoke it was 
done, ana God saw it, and saw that it was good, for He had 
then put forth the power that would accomplish His entire 
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purpose. ‘So shall My word be that goeth forth out of My 
mouth: it shall not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it’ (Isaiah lv. 11). 


9. The Work of the Seven Days of Creation. 


The .detailed examination of the work of the separate 
days of creation is far too large a subject to be dealt with at 
the conclusion of a paper, yet I would like to make a few 
brief suggestions : 

THE FIRST DAY.—How far light extended at the momen 
of its creation, we cannot say. Neither are we told how 
long, according to human reckoning, that first day lasted ; 
whether it was but a mere instant, or an extended on, or 
whether perchance it was equal in length to one of our own 
human days. We are told only that “ light was ’’—it came 
into existence ; and its creation came between the evening 
and the morning of a day of God. Thus the work of the first 
day was not only the beginning of creation, it was the 
prototype of the work of each of the days that followed. 
God spake and it was done. There was evening, there was 
morning; darkness gave place to light, non-entity to 
entity. 

I am not inclined to follow those who connect the work of 
the first day, directly or indirectly, with any form of that 
which is known as ‘“‘ the Nebular Hypotf esis.” And this, 

_~ for three reasons : (1) I can trace no reference to the hypo- 
thesis in the chapter. (2) The nebular hypothesis is con- 
cerned with the continuity of nature; that is tosay, with the 
continuousness of its evolution, not at all with its creation. 
And (3) there is no form of that hypothesis, at present 
recognized, which does not offer serious scientific difficulties. 

A SECOND DAY.—The significance of the Divine com- 
mand on this day is, as it appears to me, that God then set in 
action the forces which should finally result in the separation 
of the Earth—that is to say, the globe on which we live— 
from the rest of the Cosmos. If this be so, the omission of 
the verdict, ‘it was good,” is natural; nothing new was 
called into existence this day; it was the selection of a 
portion of the universe to be the scene of the great Divine 
drama. From this time forth, the narrative is essentially 
concerned with the Earth. 

A THIRD DAY.—Here the point which I wish to make is 
this : We know that the creation of light and the separation 
of the material of a planet from the rest of the universe do not 
necessarily involve that that planet shall ever present a 
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surface, partly of land and partly of water, or shall ever 
become the home of plant life. If we accept the doctrine 
of evolution, even in its fullest range, that carries with it no 
necessity that the course of development on a given planet 
must be analogous to that which has taken place upon our 
Earth ; or that it should ever attain there the same results 
that it has done here. For example, so far as we can 
ascertain anything concerning other worlds, we may feel 
confident that none of the planetoids, such as Eros, ever has 
been, or ever will be, the home of any form of organic life. 
That our Earth has “ habitable parts ”’ involves, therefore, 
that a definite provision to that end was made by the 
Creator. 

A FOURTH DAY.—Here let it be noted that, though our © 
system has a single sun, this is far from being the only type 
among stellar systems and, therefore, is not an inevitable 
result of stellar evolution. Similarly, though every planet in 
our system is lighted by the sun, yet our Earth alone pos- 
sesses a moon in the true sense of that term. Several other 
planets possess satellites, but these are all negligible in mass 
as compared with their primaries, and negligible, too, in the 
light which they afford. That our Earth has a greater light- 
giver to rule the day, and a lesser light-giver to rule the 
night, involves, therefore, that a definite provision to that 
end was made by the Creator. 

This was but the fourth day, and man had not yet been 
created. Yet the Wisdom of God already was rejoicing in 
the habitable part of His Earth, and His delights were with 
the sons of men. For the greater light and the lesser light 
were not only for signs and for days and years, they were 
also for ‘‘ seasons ”’; that is to say, for the solemn assem- 
blies for the worship of God. i 

A FIFTH DAy.—‘ And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life.” 
This would seem to imply, not the creation of new material, 
but rather the raising of existing material to a higher plane 
of activity : in other words, life was brought forth from non- 
living matter. We have, as yet, no scientific experience 
of any change of this kind, and we may well say concerning 
it, ‘‘ This is the finger of God’ ; it is peculiarly His operation. . 
But should such experience be ours in the future, it is well 
that we should remember that such a change is already 
chronicled here as having taken place in the past. 

THE SIXTH DAY.—‘‘ And God said, Let Us make man in 
Our image, and after Our likeness, and let them have do- 
minion.”” This was the word of God; He spake and it was 
done; He did not create new material, but He called into 
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existence then and there the powers and conditions which 
shall lead up to this glorious consummation. But it was not 
within a period of twenty-four hours from the time of the 
speaking of that word, nor yet for thousands of years to come 
after, that the image of God was fully seen in a Man, Who 
was God manifest in the flesh. And we still wait for the 
“ dominion ’’ in its fulness: ‘ we see not yet all things put 
under Him.” 

THE SEVENTH DAY.—‘‘ And God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it.’”” I would only note here that, to the senses 
of man, there is no difference observable between the seventh 
day and the other six; the distinction between them does 
not lie in the region of phenomena. Yet God has dis- 
tinguished between them, and He calls upon man to do the 
same, and man is able to fulfil that command; so that 
though one day is in itself like the next, yet man can con- 
secrate and keep holy the seventh day, and make an essen- 
tial difference between that and the rest. And in so doing 
man thus far fulfils the purpose of his being, for he shows 
forth the image of God, ‘‘ Who rested on the seventh day from 
all the work which He had made, and blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it.’’ 


10. “In the Image of God.” 


In the foregoing paper I have tried to bring out the 
thoughts which this first chapter of Genesis has im- 
pressed upon me. 

I think it tells us of the Beginning: that God created all 
things ; that He created all things in seven days of God. 
By creation I do not understand the bringing of all things 
into their final manifestations, but the bringing into opera- 
tion of the essential powers and principles which should 
lead to those manifestations in the fulness of time. 

The first chapter of Genesis is no handbook of science, no 

epitome of the course of evolution. It is the revelation of | 
God: “God said’; ‘“‘God saw’; “God created’’; 
“God called’”’; “God made”; ‘God appointed ’’; 
“God divided’; ‘‘ God ended”; ‘‘ God rested ”’ ;. “ God 
blessed and sanctified.” 
’ Tf Iam right, it is through missing this essential thought 
that the idea has arisen that there is some conflict, some 
opposition, between the teaching of this chapter and the 
discoveries of science. } 

But if any still allege that such a conflict exists, let me 
point out that they have two positions to make good. First, 
they must prove that the discovery that they adduce is one, 
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the significance of which in this relation cannot possibly be 
altered by any discovery which the future may bring to 
light : a position no truly scientific man would adopt. Next, 
they must show that this chapter contains a contravention 
of it: a position impossible to any one who has read the 
chapter with attention. 

Science deals only with the relation of created thing to 
thing within the continuity of nature, and can, in no direc- 
tion, extend its researches to its origin and beginning, its 
creation. 

This chapter does not deal with the relations of thing to 
thing, but reveals God the Creator, the Origin and Begin- 
ning of all things. The Creator Himself is here revealed to 
us, because our natural powers of observation and reflection 
are incompetent to make Him known to us. 

Here has arisen the conflict between Religion and 
Irreligion—there is none between Religion and Science. 
“ Religion’ means ‘“‘the binding of man to God”: a 
binding which, if he is to manifest God’s image, and to rule 
as God’s representative, is essential. Irreligion means the 
dissolution, the denial, or at least the neglect of this re- 
lation. Hence there are many who are ready to admit in 
words that there is a “ Great First Cause,’’ but in practice 
they ignore Him: He is to them merely “a negligible 
factor.” 

But if man, by creation the son of God, made in the image 
of God and to manifest His likeness, holds himself separate 
from and independent of God, the beauty and perfection 
of created nature is destroyed, and man, the highest of 
created things, becomes most out of harmony with the 
purpose of his being. 

Every man, indeed, perceives in his neighbour and must 
recognize in himself, that the image of God which he presents 
is, at best, blurred, broken, imperfect and defaced ; but if, 
instead of striving after the Divine likeness, he is content 
to manifest only the likeness of the beast, whether it be 
in the indulgence of its passions, or in its ignorance of 
God, then there is seen in him, not only sin against God, 
but sin against his own essential Manhood. For Manhood 
consists in this, that Man show forth God’ s image and make 


manifest His likeness. 
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